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by the light of improved intelligence and education on both sides.
Whether such a time will ever arrive is an open question with some who, like the Comte G-obineau,* affirms that the civilisation of Europe never has taken, and never will take, root among the old races of Asia.   And, looking to the present social condition of the Rajput clans, it is much to he feared that they are declining fast in vigour and in numbers.    It may be possible, indeed, that throughout Asia the warlike tribes are decaying under the spread of European dominion, which seems to be favourable mainly to the prosperity of the industrial races, the soft, weak, populations which swarm in the tropical low-lying regions. And since the gradual introduction into India of qualified representative institutions is one  of the   most  difficult administrative problems, it should be manifest that no sacrifice of modern notions of uniformity is too great for the object of preserving as long as possible in the Eajpiit countries these last relics of institutions which have elsewhere proved fruitful in their development of some real advantages to political well-being.    It must be confessed that the tribal system appears occasionally to stand right in the path of reforms which to an European appear of prime and peremptory necessity.   The system would fall in a few years before an efficient State army, or even a strong police, in the hands of an able Chief; it would be ground to atoms under the regular mechanism of effective law courts after the Anglo-Indian model.   The chicane of half civilised awcasserie, that bane of all British India, would make short work of all these vague customs and
* Trois ans dans 1'Asie."